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122 PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OP 



Mat 7. 
Mr. Vaux, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Twelve members present. 

Mr. Thomas G. Gentry called the attention of the Academy to 
what he regarded as a rare and remarkable case of hybridism, 
which occurred between Macacus nemestrinus, male, and Macacus 
cynomolgus, female. After exhibiting an alcoholic specimen of 
the young, and a stuffed specimen of the mother which was clearly 
identified as Macacus cynomolgus, he detailed the leading charac- 
ters of the two parents. 

He stated that the male differed from the female in being more 
robust and of greater dimensions; in the almost perfect smoothness 
of the face, which is of a pale flesh color, while in the female it is 
black and invested with a close growth of short black hairs ; in the 
absence of a crest upon the head of the male, which is a prevailing 
characteristic of the species (M. nemestrinus), and its presence in 
the female, which is a prominent feature of the species to which she 
belongs ; in color; and, lastly, in the unequal development of the 
caudal appendage, which in the male is about seven inches in 
length, and densely clothed with long hairs, while in the female 
it is more than twice the length, and nearly naked for more than 
two-thirds of its extent. 

He further said that there could be no doubt of the genuineness 
of the case, as the two had been isolated from all other monkeys 
during the past two years. 

He also called the attention of the Academy to a fact which lie 
believed not to be generally known, and which goes far to show 
the close relationship between the Bimana and Quadrumana. In 
this instance, the menstrual flow, as sometimes occurs in the 
human species, continued at the regular periods up to the time of 
birth. 



May 14. 

The President, Dr. Ruschenberger, in the chair. 

Twenty-seven members present. 
The following paper was presented for publication : — 
" Notice of some Crustacea from the Island of St. Martin, W. I. 
Collected by Dr. Van Rijgersma." By T. Hale Streets, ~U. S. N. 

Mr. Thomas Meehan observed that on several occasions, before 
the Academy and other scientific bodies, he had offered some facts 
and suggestions tending to prove that what are popularly termed 
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Pine needles are not properly leaves, but rather branchlets, which, 
through the real leaves becoming attached for nearly their whole 
length to the axis or stem, had of necessity taken on themselves 
the offices of leaves. He believed that many botanists had coin- 
cided with his views ; but some very distinguished ones, among 
others he believed his esteemed friend Prof. Asa Gray, did not feel 
warranted in fully agreeing with him. He was rather glad of this 
hesitation, because it was an incentive to him to continue his 
observations and searches for new facts which might either 
weaken or confirm his original views. 

He now wished to offer to the Academy two additional obser- 
vations in favor of the axial origin of these so-called leaves. 

In plants in general the leaves unfolded contemporaneously 
with the branches or axes. He could not call to mind an instance 
where the axis first extended to its full length before the leaves 
ventured to push forth from the nodes. The axial buds usually 
remained dormant until this final length was approached. When 
this occurred, or if anything happened to destroy the apex of the 
growing shoot, then the axial buds pushed into growth, and never 
to any great extent before. In the Pine family we had the follow- 
ing axial experience. The buds which bore the needles were axial 
buds, situated at the base of the scale — the adnated leaf as he 
maintained. These buds remained nearly at rest until the axis 
had reached its full length, and in this respect coincided with the 
axial buds of trees in general. A pine tree in the spring season 
presented the appearance of an immense chandelier, with its long 
axial shoots as the naked burners. In this respect it is apparent 
that, regarding the fascicles of pine needles as branchlets, the 
law of folial development coincidental with axial growth finds no 
exception in the Pine family. 

The next striking consideration was one derived from the 
nature of the inflorescence. In vegetable morphology, the floral 
system of plants was made up of neither leaf nor axis separately, 
but conjointly of both. In the inflorescence of the pine, the male 
catkins each took the place of a fascicle. The axial bud at the 
base of the leaf scale, instead of a bunch of needles, developed as 

spike of flowers. This spike or catkin is metamorphosed nee- 
dles. If these needles were leaves merely, we could hardly ex- 
pect inflorescence to be formed from them. It would be an excep- 
tion to regular rule. But regarding the needles of the pine as 
rather axis than leaf, their development to flowers accords with 
general law ; and he held that it was more philosophical to accept 
conclusions based on general law, than to hunt for new laws to 
account for apparent exceptions to general rule. 

For his own part he felt there needed no further reasoning than 
he had offered at previous times ; but he thought perhaps these 
additional suggestions might have weight with other minds that 
had not yet decided as fully as he had done. 



